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NOTES ON EXPLORATIONS OF MARTHA'S VINEYARD 

By S. J. GUERNSEY 

UNDER the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam I undertook 
for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University a pre- 
liminary archeological survey of the Island of Martha's 
Vineyard in the month of August, 1912 and 1913. The extent of 
the field was that portion of the island and of Gay Head within easy 
walking distance of Menemsha creek (fig. 4) ; this included the town 




Fig. 4. — Map of western end of Martha's Vineyard. 

of Chilmark and the greater part of Gay Head. The cliffs on the 
south side of the island from Chilmark pond to within one mile of 
Gay Head light and the shores on the sound side from "Lobster- 
ville" to the " Brickyard" were examined. One day was spent in 
visiting Watcha and Oyster ponds in West Tisbury, where inter- 
6 81 
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esting features were noted which are referred to later. I was 
unable to explore two promising sites, owing either to the condition 
of crops, or to the reluctance on the part of owners to grant per- 
mission. Results from the work indicate that further investi- 
gation might be undertaken with profit as the unworked sites show 
more surface indications than those examined. 

Historic 

The first visit to Martha's Vineyard by Europeans of which we 
have any record, was that of Gosnold in 1602. According to 
Archer's account his vessel anchored for the night of May twenty- 
fourth of that year in what is now Menemsha bight. 

The island remained in sole possession of the Indians until some 
time after 1623 when several English families settled on the eastern 
end. The elder Mayhew having received a grant of the island in 
1642 established his colony at what is today Edgartown. At this 
time, the Indians were estimated to number 3000. After the arrival 
of the whites, epidemics at various times reduced the Indians to 
1500 souls in 1674. The western portion of the island was the last 
to be taken over by the whites, Gay Head remaining to the present 
day in possession of the descendants of the aboriginal owners. 
As late as 1 81 7 some of the Indians on Gay Head lived in wigwams, 
and three of the five families remaining in Chilmark occupied these 
primitive habitations. 1 

House and Village Sites 

On the south shore the only discovery worth noting, was a 
pit (fig. 5) disclosed by the breaking away of a portion of the cliff 
at a point nearly opposite the west end of Chilmark pond, which is 
here separated from the ocean by a narrow strip of land and beach. 
The cliff at this place is about 30 feet high. The pit (A on map) 
was 4 J/2 feet deep, 2% wide, with nearly perpendicular sides. It 
was closely packed with scallop shells to within eight inches of the 

1 Practically all the historic references to the -Indians of this region as well as a 
bibliography of the subject can be found in "Notes on the Wampanoag Indians," by 
Henry E. Chase. (Smithsonian Report, 1883.) 
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Fig. 5.— Typical shell pit, Pit A. 



surface. At the bottom in a layer of coarse charcoal, mixed with 
the shells were numerous fish, bird, and cracked mammal bones. 
Just above the charcoal lay the lower jaw of a dog with the bones 
of the feet directly under it. 
No other parts of the skeleton 
were in the pit. 

There were also many frag- 
ments of pottery (fig. 6) , and 
a notched stone net sinker 



found in the talus at the foot 
of the bluff probably came 
from the pit. 

From this point west the 
cliffs were barren of archeo- 
logical interest, though at one 

point, B, where I had been told the cliff was breaking away through 
an Indian burial place, I saw what may have been a grave, but 
it had been carefully dug out before my visit. At various points 
along this shore where the soil was exposed, chipped points of 
stone, rejects, and many flakes were found. 

On the sound side of the 
island no archeological sites 
were seen after leaving Me- 
nemsha creek until the " Brick- 
yard," C, was reached. Here 
in a washout near the brook I 
found several quartzite points 
and quantities of chips on 
what may have been a camp 
or workshop site, the location 
being well adapted for either. 
From the creek west to Gay 
Head no indications of camps were seen, but it is said by the 
residents that many stone implements have been picked up near 
the lighthouse. 

Menemsha pond is a shallow tidal pool two miles long by one 




Fig. 6.— Sherd from Pit A. 
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wide, the land gradually rising from the shores, except on the 
north side where a narrow strip of sand dunes and marsh separate 
it from the sound. This pond and Nashaquitsa pond with which 
it is connected nearly divide Gay Head from Chilmark. Nasha- 
quitsa is cut off from the ocean by a few rods of beach, Menemsha 
emptying into the sound through the creek. The east shores of 
both ponds show almost uninterrupted evidence of aboriginal 
occupation, in the shell deposits, chipped stone, etc. There are 
spots where the soil is almost black with decayed debris, and 
littered about are broken shells, bones, and charcoal which would 
indicate permanent village sites. One of these is on the Vincent 
farm, D; another at the spot, E. Here the black soil reaches a 
depth of over a foot and the bounds are very clearly defined, the 
surrounding soil being yellow loam mixed with sand. A third 
site is located at F, near the small brook, and still another at P on 
the west shore, where I found traces of an ancient cornfield. The 
hills and rows retain their original shape, some fifty hills being 
counted. Several of these were opened, showing the soil to be very 
black and full of broken shells and splintered bones. Its aboriginal 
origin would seem to be confirmed by the fact that in size and 
location of the plot there is nothing that would attract a white 
farmer. 

At the site D, on the Vincent farm, I found thirty points and 
rejects on the surface, and saw at the farmhouse a stone mortar, 
a pestle, and many more points that had been taken from the spot, 
and was told that a great many objects had been found and given 
away. A splendid boiling spring is on this ancient encampment. 
As the site E was given over to a cornfield and vegetable garden, 
no digging was attempted, but I picked up from the surface a 
large grooved stone (pi. I, fig. 16), a fragment of a soapstone pot, 
and several points, as well as some notched stone net sinkers. 
Mixed with the soil were many cracked animal bones. 

On the site F a portion of the soil had never been cultivated. 
This is not unusual here as in exposed places if the sod is broken 
the surface soil blows away leaving barren patches of sand. Here 
were found what appear to be two house rings plainly defined 
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(fig. 7). They measure approximately 17 feet in diameter, and 
are formed by a ridge of earth mixed with the shells and other 
refuse, two feet wide, and six to seven inches higher than the sur- 
rounding surface. The best preserved of the two rings showed a 
break where the door had evi- 
dently been. I did not have 
permission to explore these 
sites, but some digging with a 
trowel in the center of one ring 
failed to show a fire hole or 
hearth, though I did not go 
very deep. The centers of the 
rings are littered with broken 
shells, bone, and chips, but the 
refuse stops abruptly at the 
outer edge, a proof that the 
land has not been ploughed. 

The younger Mayhew briefly 
describes the houses of the In- 
dians in 1650, as "made with small poles like an arbor covered 
with mats, and their fire in the midst, over which they leave a place 
for smoake to go out at." *■ 

I was fortunate in obtaining the permission of Mr. Ernest 
Flanders to dig at will in his pasture land on what is known locally 
as Pease's point, a plot at the eastern end of Menemsha pond, 
containing roughly forty acres of fairly level land enclosed on two 
sides by stone walls, the pond forming the other and longest bound- 
ary. Along the shore the land rises in an abrupt bank from 15 to 
20 feet in height, except for a few rods at the extreme east of the 
pasture where it meets the pond in a gentle slope. The soil is 
either sand or gravel covered by a thin layer of loam. A part of 
the pasture must have been under cultivation at one time as the 
remains of an ancient cellar and numerous heaps of field stones 
would testify. At no point did surface indications offer any great 
inducements to dig. The discovery, however, of a bleached frag- 

1 Light appearing, etc. (London, 1651). 



Fig. 7. — Plan of house ring, Site F. 
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ment of human skull some fifty yards back from the shore led 
to the finding of two graves; search for other bones leading, natur- 
ally, to a patch of exposed sand in the side of a bank on the shore 
where other fragments were found, and a little trenching revealed 
the graves from which they had been dislodged. (N. on map.) 

Grave 1 (fig. 8), which contained a double burial, lay just 
at the top of the bluff, erosion of which had left the skull of 
one skeleton covered by only a few inches of sand so that the 
hoofs of sheep had crushed and scattered parts of it. The second 




Fig. 8. — Grave 1, Pease's Point. 



skeleton rested in the undisturbed half of the grave extending under 
the grass land. The first skeleton uncovered was that of an adult 
male well advanced in years. All the bones except the fragments 
mentioned were in place and well preserved. The body had 
evidently been placed in the grave in a reclining position with the 
head some fifteen inches higher than the feet, the knees drawn up 
to the chest and the hands placed close against the face. 

The second skeleton, that of an adolescent, lay but a few inches 
from the first and in the same position, the bones being undisturbed 
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and Veil preserved, except the skull which had been slightly flattened 
by the weight of earth above. Both skeletons lay on the right 
side with the heads west and facing the south. No objects were 
found in the graves. The cut made above the second skeleton 
showed a strip of darkened sand probably caused by the decay of 
bark, mats or skins, placed over the bodies at the time of burial. 




Fig. 9. — Grave 2, Pease's Point. 

Grave 2 (fig. 9) was twelve feet east of 1 and just at the edge 
of the grass land. It resembled grave 1 in all essential details, 
including the band of dark sand above the bones, and held a part 
of the skeleton of an adult male. The pelvis and the bones of 
the lower limbs (with the exception of those of the right foot) 
were missing. What remained of the skeleton lay in natural order 
with the bones in good condition. No indications were seen, either 
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on the surface, or in the sand between the foot and other bones 
of an earlier opening of the grave, but a thorough search for the 
missing portions of the skeleton was without success. 

A few feet south of these burials and midway between them, a 
small hearth of stones was uncovered just below the loam which 
is here ten inches deep (pi. 11, fig. 2). 

In trenching through the level grass land near the hearth, three 
bowl-shaped pits were encountered, as follows: — 

Pit 1. Three feet deep, held blackened earth or sand in which were found 
bird, fish, and cracked mammal bones, a bone implement (fig. 10), a small object 
worked from turtle plate (fig. n) also a few shells and fragments of pottery. 

Pit 2. Of the same depth as pit 1, was filled with a compact mass of shells, 
mixed with which were many fish bones and an occasional splintered mammal bone . 

Pit j. Seven feet east of the hearth was similar to pit 1 both in size and 
contents. A rude grooveless axe (pi. 1, fig. 4) and a grooved sinker (pi. 1, fig. 12) 
were found, and near the bottom a piece of bone, suspected at the time to be 
human, which has since been identified by Dr. Hooton as a portion of a human 
left humerus. 

Further digging here promising no results, attention was turned 
to an exposure a few rods east, where a skeleton was said to have 
been found in 1908, in the hope of recovering which, trenches 
were run through nearly all the exposed sand and through the 
grass land until the hard gravel was reached. Two hearths and 
seven pits were found, but no signs of a burial. The hearths were 
much larger than the one found near the graves, averaging four 
feet in diameter, the stones being badly cracked and burned. 




Fig. 10. — Bone implement from pit, Site N. 

The pits were of the same type as those already described, their 
contents varying but little, except pit I which was 4^ feet deep 
by 4 feet in diameter, and was filled with sand mixed with powdered 
charcoal, giving it a hue in sharp contrast to the yellow sand in 
which it had been dug. Except for a large quartz point found 
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NET SINKERS AND OTHER ARTIFACTS FROM PITS AND GENERAL DIGGING: 1, PLUM- 
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GROOVED STONE NET SINKERS 
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near the bottom of the pit, the black sand was practically free from 
objects of any nature. 

In pit 2, amongst other bones, were portions of the skeleton of a dog, also a 
small slate pendant. 

Pit 3 held bones of deer, birds, and fish, and a large piece of bone, that may 
have been used as an implement, its shape suggests a pick. 

Pit 4 was filled with shells. 

Pit 5 contained the usual assortment of bones and shells. 

Pit 6 was also a refuse pit from which a few potsherds were secured. 

Pit 7 was a shell pit. 

A level sandy spot about midway in the pasture's shore line 
was trenched, four pits being uncovered and two large stone- 
paved hearths. 

A number of points, a notched stone sinker, and a quantity of 
rejects were found during the exca- 
vation of the pits but no objects of 
especial note. 

Three trial holes were sunk in 
the pasture adjoining Pease's point 
to the south, each hole disclosing a 
pit, experience having shown that 
pits could be located in sandy soil 
by the fresh appearance of the grass 
above them, the charcoal and other 
matter they contain retaining mois- 
ture better than the surrounding 
earth. In one of these pits was a large 
number of potsherds, showing cord 
or fabric marking, which from their 
position seemed to be the remains of a large cooking pot which had 
been broken while in the pit. A thick crust of carbon adhered to 
the inner side of the pot as if the contents had burned on. Being 
unable to communicate with the owner of the pasture, work was 
discontinued here. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Ernest Mayhew, we were allowed 
partly to explore a small site, Q, on the eastern shore of Nashaquitsa 




Fig. 



11. — Turtle plate object from 
pit, Site N. 
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pond, a continuation of Menemsha pond. The site lay at the head 
of a low marsh, some distance from the shore, rising ground on 
three sides affording shelter from the north winds, a spring brook 

along one side supplied excellent 
water. The surface showed no 
signs of the prolonged occupation 
that the black soil noted at other 
points would indicate, although 
chips and flakes were plentiful. 

A hearth was encountered at 
the beginning of our first trench 
and later five pits. The hearth 
resembled those described and 
lay just below the loam which is 
here less than a foot deep. 

Fig. 12.— Typical refuse pit, Pit 3, Site 2. pi ts 1 and 2 held shells and the 

usual bones. 
Pit 3 (fig. 12) contained black greasy soil in which were particles of charcoal 
and strata of ashes. In excavating this pit there were found a small stone plum- 








Fig. 13. — Fragment of incised pottery from trench, Site 2. 

met (pi. I, fig. 1), three notched stone sinkers, a bone point and a large variety of 
bones, including those of dogs, deer, turtles, birds, and fish. 

Pit 4, a refuse pit in which shells predominated. In this were found a very 
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small grooved sinker and a perforated disk-shaped stone (pi. I, fig. 2). From 
the trench approaching this pit fragments of a large pot were taken (fig. 13), 
although badly broken by my assistant in the course of removal, the pieces, when 
joined together, show an incised design not usually found in this region. 
Pit 5 was a shell pit and held no objects worth noting. 

A short distance east of the site just described, a house site 
was found on the bank of the brook. It occupied a small terrace 
in the bank and was marked by a crescent-shaped ridge of sea 
snail shells blackened by fire. 

Along the east shore fronting the village sites are many pits 
and outcroppings of shell deposits; from one of the pits I took 
several large fragments of a 



pottery vessel (fig. 14), the rim 
showing markings at intervals 
along the edge made by press- 
ing the side of a round tool 
into the soft clay, and a series 
of impressions made with the 
end of the tool extended around the pot about one inch below the 
rim. I also found nearby, a fragment of the rim of a steatite pot 
having a notched edge. 

In the course of general digging in the sites described a number 
of points (fig. 15), rejects, worked stones, and fragments of pottery 




Fig. 14. — Sherd from pit. 
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Fig. 15. — Chipped points from pits and general digging. 

were found. It seems worth recording that no objects of white 
men's use or manufacture were found in any of the pits or shell 
beds, and but one small fragment of European glazed pottery in 
the general digging. 
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Oyster pond derives its name from the oysters which are still 
found there in small quantities and are said to have been abundant 
in early times. I found but two small heaps of shells and these 
seemed to be but the remains of a single meal. As none of the land 
is under cultivation and a great part of it covered by a thick growth 
of bushes, large deposits may exist. 

The most interesting feature of the section is what is said to 
be the remains of an unfinished canal attempted by the Indians 
to connect Watcha with Oyster pond (fig. 16). Tradition has it 




Fig. 16. — Sketch of Canal: a, Watcha pond; b, Canal; c, Oyster pond; d, Ocean. 

that both ponds were at one time connected with the ocean and 
that Watcha pond was cut off by the building up of the beach after 
an unusual storm. The canal was undertaken to allow the access 
of fish to Watcha pond through Oyster pond. The shortest distance 
between the ponds is about 400 feet and at this point there appears 
a trench 30 feet across and from 6 to 10 feet deep. The earth on 
either side forms a ridge two or three feet higher than the sur- 
rounding surface, as would be the case had the earth removed been 
thrown or carried to the sides of the trench. The amount of 
industry required for this undertaking is much greater than we 
are accustomed to ascribe to New England Indians, but the follow- 
ing historic reference to methods of fishing would seem to give the 
tradition some weight. 
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These hospitable natives led them to Great Pond, and showed them their 
manner of taking fish, which was as follows: A passage was opened from the sea 
into the Pond and through it the fish entered, There are many coves in this 
pond, at the entrance of the coves the Indians placed hurdles under water, in a 
horizontal position, and when the fish had run over them into the coves they went 
in their canoes, lifted the hurdles upright by means of which they prevented the 
escape of the fish, and with their spears struck them in the mud. 1 

Shell Deposits 

Those examined can be divided into three types: heaps, beds, 
and pits, the greater number coming under the second head. All 
were rather shallow and contained besides the shells, fish, bird, 
and cracked mammal bones, fragments of pottery and chipped 
stone and traces of fire. The large deposits were made up of the 
remains of several species of shells as a rule, as were those near the 
village sites, while the small isolated heaps and pits had only 
shells of a single species in every case. 

Northeast from the house ring at G are several small mounds 
about 2Y2 feet high by 19 feet in diameter. These were on land 
that had not been disturbed. They are quite near each other and 
suggest by their arrangement the refuse deposits of a group of 
huts. They are composed of the shells of the scallop (Pecten ir- 
radians), quahog (Venus mercenaria) , clam (Mya arenaria), and 
sea snail shells (Lunatia hews), mixed with the usual animal bones, 
and contain many chips and flakes of stone. Another heap, H, is 
composed entirely of scallop shells. 

Two interesting small shell deposits, K, were discovered on the 
stretch of sand dunes that form the north shore. These had 
apparently lain undisturbed since their making and had been only 
recently uncovered by the shifting of the sand. These contained 
in each case, about two barrels of quahog shells mixed with char- 
coal. As there is no fresh water near here it is hard to understand 
why this spot in the sand dunes should have been chosen for a 
campsite unless perhaps the Indians were harvesting cranberries 
which grow quite abundantly on the level stretches, and wished 

1 "Description of Duke's County," Mass. Historical Coll., Vol. Ill, Second Series, 
p. 81. 
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to camp near the scene of their operation. No objects or bones of 
animals were found with the shells. 

There are many small deposits near the creek. From one, on 
which the boathouse of Daniel Look is built, I secured a bone 
point (fig. 17b). 

The largest deposit under the head of beds is at I. At this point, 
covered by a foot of vegetable mould or loam with no surface indi- 
cations of its existence, a shell deposit was found which seems to 

be much older than any pre- 
viously examined. The exact 
area of the bed was not deter- 
mined but it was traced in one 
direction for 100 feet. It runs 
in depth from 2 to 4 feet, the 
bottom resting on sand and 
gravel of a bright rust color, 
due to the presence near by 
of quantities of bog iron. The 
bed is composed of a mass of 
oyster shells in which digging 
was difficult, and although a spade could be forced through the 
shells owing to their decomposed condition, the compact nature 
of the deposit made the work very slow. Burned and broken 
stones and bones of mammals and fish were found throughout the 
heap, but the only artifacts secured were two broken points and 
some fragments of a perforated gorget (fig. 18c). Only a very 
small portion of the bed was examined. Oyster shells were found 
but seldom in the pits explored and I do not recall finding them at 
all in the other shell-heaps reported. 

Another large shell bed was found on Gay Head, at the point 
marked J, on the map. It covers about quarter of an acre and is 
mostly overgrown with bushes. The shells vary in depth from 6 to 1 8 
inches. All the varieties found in the nearby waters are here present, 
though portions of the heap were made up almost entirely of scallop 
shells. At one point in our digging we encountered a mass of sea- 
weed, bleached white, but easily recognized as the same weed now 




Bone implements and points from 
pits. 
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found about the shores of the pond. It appeared to have been a 
bundle 4 feet long, 3 wide, 3 inches deep. It lay at the bottom 





Fig. 18. — Pierced tablets from shell-heaps. 

of the deposit and may have been placed there for a bed. Fire- 
cracked stones were numerous as well as fragments of rudely 
decorated pottery (fig. 19). 
The search for stone and bone 
implements was poorly re- 
warded. Three notched stones, 
what may be part of a small 
grooved axe, a fragment of 
worked stone (fig. 18a), several 
hammerstones and a few rejects 
were all that were found in the 
portion explored. 

Burial Places 

Three burial places occur near the ponds, one occupies a small 
knoll at M, the second lies about quarter of a mile south at L beside? 




Fig. 19. — Sherd from shell-heap. 
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a disused road that crosses the pasture lands to a fording place at 
the narrows between the ponds, and a third at O on the Vincent 
farm a few rods south of the state road. The graves are marked 
by small rough field stones of various shapes and the plots have 
long been known to the natives as ancient Indian burial places, 
the owners of the land on which they are located respecting them 
as such, having refrained from ploughing into or otherwise disturb- 
ing them. The arrangement of the stones is so irregular and they 
are so like what one would expect to encounter in pasture land, 
that they do not appear to be cemeteries even after being pointed 
out as such. The plot at M is the smaller of the three and as indi- 
cated by the stones may contain ten or fifteen graves. The burial 
ground at N covers an area about the size of a town lot. There are 
here about fifty stones large and small. Plot O (plate 11, fig. 1) on 
the Vincent farm is next in size and has thirty stones. Thinking that 
these stones possibly mark later Christian interments while the 
place may have been also used at an earlier time for Indian burials, 
and wishing to make sure that they had been used at all, I obtained 
permission to dig in the plot marked N on the map. 

Not wishing to disturb the cemetery needlessly, if it proved to 
be one, I started a trench at the southeast corner just outside what 
seemed to be the bounds, and worked towards what appeared to 
be a headstone. Here at the depth of 2^/2 feet were found rusty 
wrought iron nails, and 16 inches deeper, parts of a skeleton. The 
bones were badly decomposed but enough remained to show the 
body had been buried in a horizontal position. The nails found 
are probably all that is left of the coffin. The stone I had supposed 
to mark the head of the grave lay directly over the middle of the 
skeleton so in this case it seemed to have been placed with little 
regard to the customary method of marking modern graves. Re- 
storing the ground to its former condition as nearly as possible, a 
trench was started on the opposite corner just outside the plot. 
Here at the depth of 18 inches the bones of a young person were 
uncovered. The skeleton rested on the right side with the knees 
drawn up and the hands placed before the face. The skull had 
been crushed by the weight of earth or by passing wheels, other- 
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1. CEMETERY O, SHOWING ROUGH FIELD-STONES MARKING GRAVES 
2. STONE HEARTH NEAR GRAVES, PEASE'S POINT 
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wise the bones were in perfect condition. There were two stones 
within a few feet of this grave but in no way marking it. No 
objects were found with the bones. This grave, which was abori- 
ginal without doubt, supports my theory that burials had taken 
place here prior to those marked by the stones. I was unable to 
continue the investigation as the owner of the land objected to 
further digging and permission could not be secured to explore the 
other plots mentioned. 

Two small cemeteries near the Brickyard were visited and 
photographed. They are of the same type as those already de- 
scribed, the graves being marked by rough field stones set without 
any apparent order. No exploration of these sites was attempted. 
The plot marked R on the map had been disturbed and in the filling 
above the grave were fragments of wrought-iron nails so that there 
is little doubt that some of the graves contain Christian burials 
From the location and general appearance of the plot at S there 
is reason to believe that digging would reveal aboriginal as well as 
Christian burials, as was the case at N. 

In connection with the burial places, it is said that on Gay Head 
there are many single graves marked by stones, about which fires 
had been built to drive away evil spirits that might disturb the dead. 
I saw stones about the size of those that marked the graves already 
described which showed traces of fire, but as I had no opportunity 
to investigate by digging, I am not sure they mark graves. These 
graves, if they are such, are supposed to antedate the Christian 
burials. 

Peabody Museum, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



